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New Edmundite fellow finds her 
place at St. Michael's 


Sam Mercer 
Staff Writer 
smercer@mail.smcvt.edu 


watch this tree for hours. And 

while I’m watching the tree, I’m 
processing what's going to happen in 
a chapter in my dissertation, or how 
I’m going to make it make sense to 
a reader...,” said Edmundite Fellow 
Jolivette Anderson-Douoning in the 
courtyard outside St. Edmund’s Hall 
on a cloudy Tuesday. She had just 
finished teaching her new BIPOC 
History course that day. 

As a Ph.D. candidate, she is 
expected to write and defend a 
dissertation. As a self-proclaimed 
professor in training, she instills un- 
dergraduate students with a sense of 
leadership. As an Inaugural Edmun- 


[== just sit in this chair and 


dite Graduate Fellow at St. Michael's 
College, she has to do both. 

The Edmundite Graduate Fellows 
Program invites BIPOC (Black, Indig- 
neous and people of color) doctoral 
candidates from around the country 
to work, live and finish their Ph.D. 
dissertation on the St. Michael’s 
campus for an academic year. 

Margaret Bass, special assistant 
to the president for diversity and 
inclusion, created the program. Bass 
named it for the Society of Saint 
Edmund, the Catholic order who 
founded the College and has done 
missionary work with Black commu- 
nities in Selma, Ala. 

“We can't lose the connection be- 


tween the founders of the institution 
and their work in African American 
communities, and that I see this Fel- 
lowship as an extension of the work 
that the Edmundites have always 
done historically,” Bass said. 

Fr. David Cray, Superior General 
of the Society of St. Edmund, ex- 
pressed gratitude for his order being 
the namesake of the new program. 

“I... have been pleasantly sur- 


_ prised and moved by everybody’s 


recognition and strong appreciation 
of the role of the Edmundites, not 
only in the founding and history, 
and not only in the present, but in 
the future of St. Michael’s College,” 
Cray said. SEE FELLOW PAGE 6 
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Reports of sexual violence down at Vermont colleges 


By Ashley DeLeon 
Executive Editor 
adeleon@mail.smcvt.edu 


eported cases of sexual vio- 
Ris at Vt. colleges declined 

in 2020, new Clery Act reports 
revealed. College administrators 
statewide speculate that COVID-19 
restrictions and new Title IX regu- 
lations may be responsible. Experts 
add that underreporting has always 
been a prevalent issue in higher 
education. 

“What we're missing is actually 
talking to survivors and hearing 
their experiences of either what led 
them to report or not,” said Cather- 
ine Welch, assistant dean of students 
and Title IX coordinator at St. Mi- 
chael’s College. 

The Clery Act requires higher 
education institutions to report 
campus crime data, provide support 
to victims of violence and outline 
current policies to improve campus 
safety, according to the Clery Center 
website. 

St. Michael's reported five cases of 
sexual violence in 2019 and only one 
in 2020. 

With less socialization on campus 
due to COVID-19 restrictions, Welch 
said that people were likely more 
cognizant of who they were sur- 
rounded by. 

“There are some hypotheses of 
students interacting less with a 
peripheral crowd as opposed to two, 
three or four really close friends... 
We didn’t see larger instances of 
socialization where we have seen 
sexual violence occur,” she said. 

At the University of Vermont, 42 


percent of 11,800 students live on 
campus. The administration report- 
ed a combined 24 cases of on and 
off-campus sexual violence in 2019 
and 12 in 2020. 

Champlain College reported zero 
cases of sexual violence in 2020. 
Communications Director Sandy 
Yusen said a decreased on-campus 
student population due to COVID-19 
may be responsible. 

“Champlain had 42 percent fewer 
students on our campus last year, so 
we believe Champlain’s experiences 
are similar to what we are seeing 
nationally,” she said. 

A study from the National Student 
Clearinghouse reported that private, 
non-profit four year institutions 
experienced a 0.6 percent enrollment 
decline in Fall 2020. Private, for-prof- 
it institutions experienced a 2.1 
percent decrease. 

The Association of American 
Universities has not released data on 
national trends of sexual violence for 
2020. 

Julia Bernard, vice president for 
diversity, equity and inclusion at 
Norwich University echoed Yusen’s 
statement. 

At Norwich, sexual offenses de- 
clined from 15 cases in 2019 to five 
cases in.2020. The institution report- 
ed an undergraduate student popu- 
lation of 3,200 people. 

“Students at Norwich University 
were sent home after spring break 
in Spring 2020, so that accounts for 
much of the decrease in reporting. In 
the fall of 2020, there were a lower 
number of students on campus and 
strict quarantine/ social distancing 
regulations in place,” she said. 

However, Bernard highlighted 


that recent changes in Title IX regu- 
lations, alongside COVID-19 restric- 
tions, made it difficult to decipher 
whether or not students were un- 
willing to report and move forward 
with a complaint. 

The U.S. Department of Education 
released new Title IX regulations 
on May 6, 2020 under the Trump 
administration to codify how fed- 
erally funded institutions must 
respond to sex discrimination, and 
integrate “even-handed” justice for 
the accused. 

“The regulation prescribes a trans- 
parent grievance process that treats 
the accused as innocent until proven 
guilty, requires the school to state a 
standard of evidence, and requires 
the school to provide a written deci- 
sion and rationale,” according to the 
department website. The rationale 
is to ensure that institutions do not 
inflict long-standing harm against 
students before providing fair and 
basic procedures. 

“| think everyone was concerned 
that they would have decreased the 
number of reports,” Bernard said. 

She also explained that Norwich 
shifted all investigations to a virtual 
setting during the pandemic along 
with student trainings on sexual 
violence prevention and reporting. 
Sexual harassment trainings and 
virtual discussions about consent 
and healthy relationships were also 
offered last spring. 

Cases of sexual violence at North- 
ern Vermont University declined 
from two reported cases in 2019 to 
one in 2020. 

Middlebury College reported sev- 
en cases of sexual violence in 2020 
compared to 18 in 2019, according to 
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the Middlebury Clery report. 

Sarah Robinson, deputy director 
of the Vermont Network Against 
Sexual & Domestic Violence, said 
she is not surprised by current data 
trends. 

“It doesn’t necessarily surprise 
me that schools are reporting fewer 
cases. But it would be a mistake to 
assume that there has been lower 
prevalence of sexual assault,” she 
said. 

Robinson has been employed at 
the organization for nearly a decade 
and was promoted to fev tals direc- 
tor in 2018. 

“In terms of campus reporting, 
you know that survivors make really 
thoughtful decisions about whether 
that is helpful for their sense of jus- 
tice and healing,” Robinson said. She 
also noted a prevalence of survivor 
anecdotes where needs were al- 
legedly unmet after campus Title IX 
proceedings or police reports were 
filed. - 

“There’s just an incredible amount 
of work that still remains for all 
institutions of higher education in 
Vermont, to ensure that not only 
that there are robust sexual violence 
prevention efforts, but also that the 
response that survivors receive is 
victim centered,” Robinson said. 

For sexual violence resources or 
support, the HOPE Works hotline is 
available 24/7 at 802-863-1236. 

The data provided from 2021 
Clery Act reports can be found on 
the websites of each college. 
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WWPV tunes in to low interest 


Radio station regroups after participation declines 





Jake Wilson ’22 said he is working to increase engagement at the radio station on 
campus. Oct. 12, 2021. 


Sam Heyliger _ 
Managing & Visual Editor 
sheyliger@mail.smcvt.edu 


ake Wilson ‘22 is the current 
station manager of WWPV. After 
working as a DJ and programming 
rector over the last three years, 
Wilson is now in charge of all directors 
and logistics of the studio. 

“We're really excited for this year. 
Last year because of COVID it was 
really hard for us to get shows off the 
ground. This year we're really excited,” 
Wilson said. 

WWPY has always tried to stick to its 
own identity, Wilson said. 

“Our identity has been laissez faire, 
total freedom of expression for the 
studio. We essentially give students 
a platform where they can express’ 
themselves and they can explore their 
music with the people around them 
and they can create their own commu- 
nity,” he said. 

WWPYV has faced a number of chal- 
lenges over recent years, including the 
impact of COVID-19 on the college 
experience. 

“The station itself was just quiet. The 
people that were allowed there were 
basically only the members of the 
E-board,” Wilson said. “You had to take 
special precautions, you had to sani- 
tize the soundboard, desk, computer 
and keyboard before and after every 
single show. We ended up getting very 
very few submissions, and by the time 
we were all approved to start shows 
in the fall, we were all sent home,” 
Wilson said. “Hopefully the students 
can see what it’s supposed to look like 
in Dion this year.” 


WWPV’s budget is determined by the 
Student Government Association (SGA) 
made up of elected students across the 
various classes. “The money conversa- 
tion is always a tough one for the radio 
station because it’s a very expensive 
hobby to have,” Wilson said. “When 
many clubs get cuts in their funding, 
they usually can’t hold as many events. 

“For the radio station, when we get 
a cut in our funding, we have to ask 
for more money because we end up 
not having enough money to pay the 
bills that we’re given. These are bills 
that we can’t really not pay because it’s 
federal law that we have to be licensed 
in order to run,” Wilson said. 

Along with other clubs on campus, 
WWPV’s budget has been cut since the 
beginning of the COVID pandemic. 
After financial redistribution efforts, 
the station’s budget was decreased by 
roughly $1,700. 

“The budget two years ago was 
$7,500 before the big cut for COVID,” 
Wilson said. “Our budget last year 
[2020] was in the range of $5,800, 
which 90 percent of that went towards 
paying for either our licensing fees 
or our sound engineer who we need 
on standby because of the nature of 
the equipment that we work with,” he 
explained. 

The funding provided by the SGA 
pays for the multiple licensing fees 
and equipment payments that can’t 
be negotiated. This fixed financial 
commitment from WWPV has been a 
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the station alive they can just worry 
about making sure everybody is hav- 
ing a good time playing the music they 
they like,” Wilson said. 

He added that their relationship with 
the SGA is positive, even amidst the 
financial drama of budgeting. “Our. 
relationship has always been pretty 
good with [SGA].” Wilson said. “The 
radio station needs licenses to play 
the music so royalties can be given to 
the artists. There are other parts of 
campus that use those licenses as well. 
The church uses those licenses, the 
theater department uses those licens- 
es, the ensembles and the jazz band. 
We're looking to divy up these fees so 
the budget for WWPV isn’t so bloated.” 
Wilson said. 

Programming Director Robbie 
Dwyer ‘23 said that student interest 
and commitment in WWPV has taken 
a detrimental hit in recent years due 
to COVID regulations. He said it has 
shifted student radio enthusiasm on 
campus. 

“Having two semesters without a ra- 
dio station really harmed the amount 
of student interest that there is in the 
radio station,’ Dwyer said. “We just 
have a lot fewer people that are inter- 
ested. My freshman year there were 
31 student shows, right now we are 
looking at 5. Even if that doubles by 
the time we start, that is still one-third 
of what we had,” Dwyer said. 

In order to combat this, WWPV has 
brainstormed ideas to boost student 


frequent topic of conversation within _ interest. “Basically all we talk about is 


the organization. 

“Off and on we’ve been talking about 
[the budget] for a year and we just 
want to get it over with so that future 
station managers don't have to worry 
about whether they can to pay to keep 


boosting interest on campus.” Dwyer 
said. “Everytime we meet up and talk 
radio, 90 percent of what we’re talking 
about is how do we get more people 
to want to do radio. One of the ways 
we've helped try and fix this is just 


being in the radio station as much as 
possible. And when people are out 

there we just go up and ask them if 

they want to have a radio show,” Dwyer — 
said. 

He added that enthusiasm around 
the radio station is dwindling when 
compared to years prior. “Freshman 
year, the radio was the only thing I 
really cared about. Every single day I 
would be there and I wasn’t the only —— 
one. A lot of people that had shows 
were obsessed with it. The only thing 
we could think about was what we 
were going to do for shows,” Dwyer 
said. 

Along with the decrease in student 
interest WWPV faces another chal- 
lenge- the rise in online streaming 
services. To keep up with current 
trends, WWPV has had to adapt, Wil- 
son explained. “We’ve gone on to apps 
such as Radio FX. We're trying to move 
it to something more easily accessible 
so you don’t need to have an’old school 
radio or even a laptop to play it,” he 
said. 

WWPYV uses streaming services 
to help keep the student-run radio 
relevant in an ever-changing techno- 
logical world. Even with setbacks from 
COVID-19, WWPY is excited to keep 
exploring new services and potential 
markets. 

“We were definitely disappointed 
with what we were able to do last year, 
but there’s a lot of potential to rebound 
right now and we're really excited to 
take that opportunity and run with it,” 
Wilson said. 

Even with these setbacks, WWPV 
plans to push forward and utilize their 
opportunity to adapt to the changing 
music platform industry and stu- 
dent-focused identity that the station 
holds. 

“The weird thing about radio is that 
there are so many rules and regula- 
tions, but radio stations aren't about 
the rules and regulations,” Wilson 
said. 

“They are about personal expression 
and giving people a chance to build 
their own worlds. For two hours I can 
talk into a microphone and nothing 
else matters. The music is an exten- 
sion of who J am. I think it’s incredible 
and I’m glad we're able to keep it going 
and do a couple more things this year,” 
Wilson said. 

If you are interested in getting 
involved with WWPY, you are encour- 
aged to email Program Director Robbie 
Dwyer at rdwyer2@mails.smcvt.edu or 
through the WWPV website at http:// 
wwpv.smcvt.edu/ 
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Search for new vice president of diversity, 
equity and inclusion begins 


By Tess Curran 
Staff Writer 
tcurran@mail.smcvt.edu 


he search process for a Vice 
President of Diversity, Equity 

and Inclusion to sit on the 
President’s Cabinet at St. Michael’s 
College is underway. The Office of 
the President sent an email on Sept. 
27 announcing the search process 
and the members of the new search 
committee. 

The committee consists of mul- 
tiple faculty and staff members, in- 
cluding Co-Chair and Associate Dean 
of Students Sarah Childs, Co-Chair 
and Fine Arts Professor Peter Har- 
rigan, and former Special Assistant 
to the President for Diversity and 
Inclusion Margaret Bass. They have 
already begun the process and host- 
ed a student and staff forum to gauge 
student opinions and needs. 

“The Cabinet and I believe that in 
order to achieve our shared diver- 
sity, equity, and inclusion goals, 
we need a partner at the table who 
is focused on DE&I and can bring 
people together from every division 
of the College to work collaborative- 
ly toward those goals,” Sterritt wrote 
in an email to the Defender. This has 
been the topic of discussion amongst 
many students and faculty, who 
await to see the impact this could 
have on the community. 

President Sterritt said that diversi- 
ty and inclusion are priorities to the 
administration. An official at the ad- 
ministrative level who understands 
the importance of diversity, equity 
and inclusion is expected to benefit 
the College, Sterritt said. 

Jonathan D’Amore served as 
the former co-chair of the search 
committee until last week, when a 
formal message to faculty and staff 
on Oct. 14 announced his resigna- 
tion from the College. Though he is 
expected to leave in November to 
begin a new position at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, D'Amore expressed 
the importance of this new search 
process for the St. Michael’s College 
community. 

“It builds the important work so 
many people on campus have been 
doing for maty years, and adds fo- 
cus from both an expert perspective 
and of the lived experience of some- 
one who can be a pivotal voice in the 
senior leadership of the College,” he 
said. 

D'Amore also stated that student 





involvement in the search process 
like Student Government Associa- 
tion President Antonio Finsterer ’22 
is suitable. “[It] is fitting, as the SGA 
made the recommendation to Pres- 
ident Sterritt that the College have a 
cabinet-level, chief diversity office a 
couple of years ago,” D’Amore said. 

The SGA sent.a list of demands to 
the College administration in Spring 
2020 and Spring 2021, which includ- 
ed a call for a position at the Cabi- 
net-level that focuses on fostering 
diversity, equity and inclusion. 

D’Amore further emphasized 
the importance of hearing student 
voices and opinions. “We value their 
voices and their perspectives on a 
position that has such potential to 
make a positive impact in the lives of 
our students, especially our BIPOC 
and LGBTQI+ students, tremen- 
dously,” D'Amore said. Students are 
encouraged to join student forums 
or reach the administration directly. 

Childs said that only a few stu- 
dents attended the first forum, but 
she is hopeful that more will attend 
in the future. 

The committee is working with 
Storbeck Search, who will assess the 
applications and conduct listening 
sessions to better understand the 
needs of faculty, staff and students. 

Interviews for candidates are 
planned for the early winter, and 


1 ae 
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Top: Sarah Childs, associate dean of students, is one of the co-chairs on the hiring 
committee for the new V.P. of DEI. 


Bottom: Antonio Finsterer ’22, Student Government Association president, plans to 
be a valuable student voice for the search. 


finalists are expected to arrive on 
campus in the early spring. They 
are expected to meet with multiple 
groups of students, faculty and staff. 


The administration is hopeful that a 
person who is fitted for this position 
becomes a key figure in the St. 
Michael’s administration. 
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The SGA has been called to order this Fall 


By Anyssa Logan 
Staff Writer 
alogan@mail.smcvt.edu 


tudents filled Cheray 101 on the 
evening of Oct. 5 for a weekly 


Student Government Associ- 
ation (SGA) Senate meeting. They 
chatted about upcoming events 
and daily activities. When 7 p.m. 
approached, the crowd silenced 
and President Antonio Finsterer ’22 
banged a gavel to call the meeting 
to order. Finsterer led the in-person 
meeting from a Zoom screen shown 
on a projector as he quarantined in 
his dorm room that night. 

Senate meetings for the fall 
semester began on Sept. 28. The 
SGA website stated that the goal and 
purpose of the organization is “to 
contribute to the cultural, educa- 
tional, social and well-being of the 
College community, to promote the 
inclusion to the continued growing 
diverse community, and to repre- 
sent the collective interests of the 
student body before the faculty, 
administration, Board of Trustees of 
the College, and all other relevant 
organizations.” 

The SGA is composed of students 
who represent a variety of student 
organizations. To start off the semes- 
ter, the SGA hosted a Welcome Back 
Bash and club fair in September and 
a bubble soccer tournament in Oc- © 
tober. They also host weekly movie 
nights on Thursdays at 8 p.m. Cur- 
rently, the organization is preparing 
for Friday Knight Dry and expects 
the event to occur on Oct. 29. 


The executive board consists 
of nine secretaries, appointed by 
President Antonio Finsterer and 
Vice President Meghan Geouque, 
who were both elected last spring. 
Secretary positions include: finance; 
student life; student policy; academ- 
ics; diversity, equity and inclusion; 
athletics; community engagement 
and two co-secretaries to lead pro- 
gramming. 

“The secretaries each individual- 
ly run our own initiatives, we keep 
things moving with SGA,” said Lily 
Denslow ’22, secretary of academ- 
ics. Along with the executive board, 
SGA includes a student Senate which 
includes class officers, club repre- 
sentatives, faculty and staff advisors, 
and area representatives who are all 
elected. Class officers include a class 
president, vice president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and two senators. 
Club, residential area, international 
student body, and S.A.A.C. repre- 
sentatives are also members of the 
Senate. 

Denslow explained that only the 
Senate can vote on relevant issues 
within the SGA. The appointed 
executive board is not allowed to 
vote in Senate meetings. Approval of 
executive board members, minutes, 
new clubs and budget changes are 
approved or denied by a Senate vote. 
Members also vote on changes to the 
Constitution that are often proposed 
by the executive board. 

Senate members participate in 
committees chaired by the executive 
board members. Class Treasurer 
Lauren Best ’24 is a member of the 


finance and programming commit- 
tees. 

“Working with the Finance 
Committee is an important part of 
the functionality of the clubs here 
on campus. We monitor the budget 
closely with the hopes of meeting 
the needs of clubs as best we can 
on the monetary side of it all,” Best 
said. She has been on the finance 
committee for two years and joined 
the programming committee this 
year. 

The Senate approved the new 
faculty and staff advisors for this 
academic year at the Oct. 5 meet- 
ing. Dean of Students Kerri Leach, 
Assistant Director of Special Events 
and Director of Student Activities 
Emily Chabot, Vice President of 
Finance Rob Robinson, Professor 
Patricia Siplon, Public Safety Direc- 
tor Stanley Valles, Associate Dean of 
Students Sarah Childs and First-Year 
Seminar Director Peter Vantine were 
all approved at-the meeting. 

Club representatives are required 
to attend Senate meetings and have 
the ability to vote and motion. Mo- 
tions propose discussions, and allow 
members of the Senate to discuss 
relevant issues on campus. 

Almost 40 club representatives 
attended the Oct. 5 meeting. Brigid 
Christiano ’24, dance team represen- 
tative, attended the meeting to see if 
anything changed within their club’s 
budget. 

“I am here to ensure that nothing 
has changed within the budget and 
to see if there are any large events, 
meetings, or committees taking 


place that I need to be a part of and 
just overall meet with my fellow 
students to better the school,” Chris- 
tiano said. 

Denslow said that she plans to 
focus her final semester on the 
executive board on student mental 
health. “[It’s] a big problem after 
COVID-19, people are still trying to 
readjust,” she said. 

KC Onuoha ’23, secretary of 
community of engagement, said she 
plans to update the SGA website, 
bring more engagement from the 
community and spread awareness 
about clubs on campus. 

“I really want to make an aes- 
thetically pleasing website and have 
students actually wanting to interact 
with it, at this time right now it’s 
just a lot of information. I want it to 
be a site where people are excited 
to see it and figure out more about 
the school and the clubs that are 
offered,” Onuoha said. 

Due to the pandemic, Geouque 
said it has been difficult to gauge 
student involvement. “Last year, it 
was difficult to engage with the first- 
year students and maintain interest 
because there was little opportunity 
for in-person interactions,” she said. 

With updated guidelines this 
semester, campus events are coming 
back in full swing, allowing the com- 
munity to once again come together. 
SGA plans to host-Friday Knight Dry 
on Oct. 29, which was canceled last 
year due to COVID-19. 





Parking problem drives frustration on campus 


By Will George 
Staff Writer 
wgeorge@mail.smcvt.edu 


he search for parking spots 
l at St. Michael’s College has 
been a topic of conversation 
in recent months, and has led many 
to question why it can be difficult to 
find a space on campus. 

“We have more people than we 
have spots, we always have. I’ve been 
here for 15 years, and since day one, 
we have never had enough parking 
spots to cover staff, employees, [and] 
students,” said Michael DesRosiers, 
assistant director of public safety. 

According to DesRosiers, parking 
during this academic year is better 
than last because the College has 
fewer students than past years. The 
problem is most present near the 
Townhouse 100s and 200s, Hodson, 
and the suites because the majority 
of students live on that side of cam- 
pus, DesRosiers said. 


With the amount of students in 
the northeast section of campus, 
there are not enough spots for every- 
one. 

According to DesRosiers, illegally 
parked cars are found from student 
call-ins about vehicles without per- 
mits or proper passes. He said that 
Public Safety issues about 20 parking 
tickets a day, and officers actively 
ticket cars in high traffic areas. 

Operations Manager Jennifer 
Corrigan-Drury said there have been 
approximately 706 permits sold 
this year, but this does not include 
commuter and graduate parking. 
Every year, there are 940 spots avail- 
able between Main Campus, Ross 
and Tarrant, and North Campus. 
This year, 61 percent of the permits 
issued are for Main Campus, 27 
percent for Ross and Tarrant and 12 
percent for North Campus. 

Erickson Richard ’23 said that 
she can never find a spot near the 
200s, where she lives. It normally 
takes her about five minutes to find a 


parking spot whenever she gets back 
to campus, she explained. Richard 
would usually park near the first- 
year dorms, which she described as 
a hassle late at night. 

“Since I bought a main campus 
parking pass, I think I should always 
have a main campus spot,” she said. 

Richard said she believes that 
cars without passes should be tick- 
eted. 

“There’s the misconception out 
there that if you have a Main cam- 
pus parking pass that you can park 
in front of your dorm. This is not 
the case. It’s always first come first 
serve,’ DesRosiers said. 

DesRosiers also mentioned that 
parking is one problem, but walking 
is another. 

“People don’t want to walk. We 
have people that drive from the 300s, 
200s, Suites to go to Alliot to eat and 


they’ll park at Ryan Hall,” DesRosiers 


said. 
DesRosiers said Public Safety 
understands that the walk to North 





Campus can be a pain. “[However], 
that’s where we have spots and that’s 
what we have to use. It would be 
great if we had plenty of parking 
down here, but we don’t. Trust me. 
We never have,” he said. 
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A graduate/communter reserved parking 
sign posted on campus. 


New Edmundite fellow fi 


‘lsee myself as a continuation of a lot of 


By Sam Mercer 
Staff Writer 
smercer@mail.smcvt.edu 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


pplicants are first screened by the Racial 
Anse Task Force, then interviewed by the 

department of their academic discipline. A 
fellow is required to teach one class in their aca- 
demic discipline and host one public lecture per 
semester. They receive a stipend towards housing, 
moving expenses and healthcare. 

Anderson-Douoning is a doctoral candidate at 
Purdue University and began her fellowship at St. 
Michael’s College in August. 

President Lorraine Sterritt expressed her excite-. 
ment about the new program and the presence of 
Anderson-Douoning on our campus this semester. 

“T am thrilled to see the program get off the 
ground and to welcome Jolivette Anderson-Douon- 
ing into the St. Michael's family. She is an absolute 
delight,” she said. 

Anderson-Douoning was born in Shreveport, La. 
in 1968. Both of her parents were college-educated 
and owned land, she said. Her mother was a school 
teacher for 37 years, and her father worked for 
Morton Thiokole, an army ammunition plant. She 
describes her family’s financial status as land rich 
but cash poor. 

Anderson-Douoning attended Louisiana Tech 
University from 1986-1990 and graduated with a 
bachelor’s degree in theatre. She earned her first 
master’s degree in humanities from Grambling 
State University in 1991, a historically Black college 
in Grambling, La. before moving to Mississippi to 
intern at the New Stage Theatre in Jackson in 1993. 

She spent 10 years in Mississippi, where she met 
Civil Rights leaders like Charles Evers and Bob 
Moses. “I see myself as a continuation of a lot of the 
work that they have done,” Anderson-Douoning 
said. “I inherited that work and I have to continue 
that work.” 

She moved to Indiana in 2003 and worked full 
time as a social worker, before becoming a Black 
Cultural Center administrator at Purdue University 
in West Lafayette, Ind. in 2005. At Purdue, she was 
inspired to continue her own education and earned 
a second master’s degree in American studies with 
a focus on education. The program she entered had 
a doctoral program attached, and she has been pur- 
suing a Ph.D. in American studies full time since 
2014. 

Anderson-Douoning said her main area of study 
has been the examination of the spaces Black people 
occupy in the United States, and how that relates to 
their place in society. “Part of my job is to explain, 
to teach, to educate people that being Black is a 
very diverse experience in the United States,” she 
said, 


Anderson-Douoning 
co-teaches HI-351: BI- 
POC History with Pro- 
fessor Kathryn Dungy, 
chair of the history 
department. The course 
is a discussion-based 
class where she and her 
students examine the 
place of African Ameri- 
cans and BIPOC people 
on the basis of race 
constructs, class, gender 
and sexuality. 

“T don’t think that 
college aged students 
can’t handle difficult 
topics, and so in order 
to cover as much as 
possible, I find text that 
relates to the theme of 
the class or the title of 
the class. I have stu- 
dents work in groups 
to dissect texts and 
then teach that text to 
the rest of us,” Ander- 
son-Douoning said. 

Michael Tucker 
‘22, one of Ander- 
son-Douoning’s stu- 
dents said, “We want 
to do well and present 
well because it shows 
we care about the infor- 
mation inself, as well as 
the importance of the 
topic.” 

Though Ander- 
son-Douoning and Dungy come into the 
class with a specific structure, they are 
more than happy to throw a wrench in it 
if students can receive broader context. 

“When we say organic teaching, here’s 
the plan, but we may deviate from that 
plan, and that means that we are seriously 
working at that moment [...] I love that 
kind of teaching because that’s where a 
lot of learning really happens,” Ander- 
son-Douoning said. 

She also expressed her role at St. 
Michael's as more than helping students 
fulfill a core requirement. 

“Leadership, I feel, is what I’m teach- 
ing when I’m challenging students to. 
think about things that may be uncomfort- 
able or difficult to discuss. It’s important 
for the student to have a sense of who 
they are before I ask them to delve into 
these deep topics about race and cul- 
ture, and resistance and power,” Ander- 
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Top & Left: Jolivette Anderson-Douoning, the new Edmundite 
Scholar in Residence sits in one of her favorite spots on campus on 
Thursday, Sept. 30, 2021. Douoning says that she loves to sit at this 
specific bench on campus because the way the breeze blows relaxes 
her. 

Above: Jolivette Anderson-Douoning, the new Edmundite Schol- 
ar in residence teaches her BIPOC Resistance and Power class on 
Thursday, Oct. 7, 2021. Douoning says that this class focuses on 
the history of social movements and access to power related to the 
BIPOC community. 
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son-Douoning said. 

Rada Ruggles ‘23, a student in Ander- 
son-Douoning’s course, described their 
experience in the course as a rewarding 
one. “Our class dives deep into difficult 
but equally gratifying educational subjects 
about class, gender and race,” Ruggles said, 
“In order to do so, Professor J ensures that 
we are all able to be safe while also challeng- 
ing us to get uncomfortable and stretching 
our comfort zones. It’s a real blessing to be 
able to learn from her this semester.” 

Anderson-Douoning is scheduled to give 
a public a lecture on her dissertation, titled, 
LOUISIANA LEARNING: A Race-Space 
Geographic Education and the Creation of a 
Black Cultural ‘Place” in Shreveport’s Hol- 
lywood Neighborhood on Ledbetter Street, 
1945-1985. 

The lecture is expected to take place on 
Nov. 9, at the McCarthy Arts Center recital 
hall from 4:45 to 6:15 p.m. 

“Technically, I could just do a lecture 
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work that [Civil Rights leaders] have done 
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eadership, | feel, 
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when I'm challenging 
students to think about 
things that may be un- 
comfortable or difficult 
to discuss.” 


and say, ‘have a nice day.’ That’s not who I am asa 
person, I feel like I have to give as much of myself 

as I can in service to the community,” Ander- 
son-Douoning said. 

She moved to campus from Indiana in July 
with her 15-year-old daughter Nadja, who started 
at Winooski High School this fall. An evaluation 
from publicschoolreview.com ranked Winooski 
High School as one of the most diverse schools in 
Vermont. Anderson-Duouning said this is why she 
wanted her daughter to attend this school. 

“In Indiana, she was always the lone Black child 
in her class, or one of two Black kids in her class,” 
Anderson-Douoning said. 

According to Anderson-Douoning, she and Nad- 
ja have big plans for their time in Vermont. 

“We like immersing ourselves into the spaces 
and places. As long as we feel comfortable and safe 
give me the apple picking, give me the creemees, 
but I gotta get the baby creemee. I can’t do those big 
giant ones I’ve seen,” Anderson-Douoning said. 

Anderson-Douoning reflected on her intellectual 
journey in Vermont and its impact on her disserta- 
tion. 

“There’s something about the beauty of the place 
that really makes it conducive to deep thought, and 
introspection [which] is crucial to working on a 
dissertation,” Anderson-Douoning said. 

She hopes to see the program continue and for 
future fellows to experience Vermont in their aca- 
demic journey. 

“T hope that the Edmundite program continues, 
and other scholars like myself who are at this stage 
of our writing can benefit from the beauty of the 
place, and the quiet that is here,” she said. 

Anderson-Douoning and Nadja plan to spend 
the remainder of the 2021/2022 school year at St. 
Michael's, though Anderson-Douoning hopes she 
will be able to return the next academic year as 
well. She can be found in her office in Durick 311, 
or sitting on the benches near the library lawn 
working on her dissertation, or perhaps just enjoy- 
ing the scenery. 
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St. Yikes spikes laughter on campus 
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The unofficial meme page for Saint 
Michael’s College, @st.yikes, is popular 
among students. 


By Kevin Corcoran 
Staff Writer 
kcorcoran@mail.smcvt.edu 


he Instagram account known as 

“St. Yikes” has gained popularity 
as an unofficial St. Michael’s college 
meme page. The account has over 


New center focuses on 


By Sean Connelly 
Staff Writer 
sconnelly@mail.smcvt.edu 


he Center for Global Engagement 
is a one-stop shop for all things 
international at St. Michael’s College. 

In an effort to promote global 
learning, the Center provides a place 
for both domestic and international 
students to pursue opportunities that 
expand their learning both on and 
of) campus. Political Science Profes- 
sor Jeffrey Ayres is the director of 
the Center, and described it as the 
product of an initiative set forth by 
President Lorraine Sterritt to expand 
the College’s outreach to internation- 
al'students. After nearly two years 
of strategic planning, it has finally 
started to take shape. 

“We really want to increase the 
international student population,” 
Ayres said. “We want to work to 
recruit more international students, 
and a big priority for us is to use the 
Center as a base to reach out to the 
growing New American and refugee 
community in this area.” Ayres also 
said he wants to collaborate with the 
BIPOC community on campus. 
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2,200 followers and more than 700 
posts, attracting current students, 
alumni, professors, and parents. 
The student, who wishes to remain 
anonymous, who runs the account 
posts memes multiple times a week 
that poke fun at various things hap- 
pening around campus. The account 
was created in 2019 by the current 
account admin and three of their 
friends, though the current account 
admin is the sole moderator of the 
page at this time. 

“T love connecting to my peers 
and talking about the things we all 
care about that affect us,” said the 
anonymous account administrator. 
“It does come with a big responsi- 
bility, especially now with so many 
followers, and I try my best to be 
a good rep for the students, but of 
course I sometimes make mistakes, 
and it can be stressful at times.” 

Instagram is a public platform, 
making all who are on it victim to 
criticism from others on the app. 
According to the account admin, St. 
Yikes is no exception. “I always take 
constructive criticism seriously, and 
I’ve had some really great productive 
conversations with peers, especially 
when they’ve called me in with their 
valid concerns.” " 

A follower of St. Yikes, Rada 
Ruggles ’23 said, “I follow the page 


The creation of the Center began 
last summer and it was finalized 
this year. After an anonymous donor 
provided a start-up donation with 
promises of future funding, work is 
now underway to create programs 
and initiatives that achieve the 
Center’s goals. There is no on-cam- 
pus location for the Center yet, but 
Ayres said he hopes for a permanent 
location in the near future. 

The Center looks to broaden the 
institution’s international outreach 
through partnerships with inter- 
national institutions, more study 
abroad program offerings, intern- 
ships and scholarships. The goal is to 
provide more opportunities for stu- 
dents who may otherwise not be able 
to afford international opportunities 
or study abroad. The Center can also 
offer scholarships and grants to help 
students afford tuition, Ayres said. 

“I really want the Center to bea 
means to better advertise, communi- 
cate and support students to become 
more aware of these really presti- 
gious grants that exist out there,” he 
said. 

Grants like the Fulbright Interna- 
tionalization Grant can be used for 


because it’s very funny, and it’s good 
to have something that is able and 
willing to poke fun at the school and 
happenings,” Ruggles said. “I think 
the account does a good job about 
poking fun and usually is pretty good 
about being careful to not offend 
someone or joke in a way that could 
be hurtful.” 

Jack Gomez ’23 who also follows 
the account said, “I started following 
it last year when my friend showed 
me the memes,” Gomez said. “I 
really enjoy the memes and relate to 
them because they talk about what’s 
going on campus and how college 
students feel.” 

According to Caitlin Lei, Saint 
Michael’s College’s digital media 
marketing strategist, the Insta- 
gram account gained its popularity 
because “St. Yikes posts student 
submitted memes that are timely 
and relatable, often adding a bit of 
humor to shared struggles and chal- 
lenges. I think people love humor 
when it is well done, especially when 
they can relate to the topics. It can 
also strengthen the sense of commu- 
nity among students, as they can use 


‘the memes to bond over a shared 


experience or challenge.” 

The account admin seems to 
agree with Caitlin Lei’s statement. 
“The page brings people a break 


from stress and to laugh about 
things on campus that we all hold in 
common,” the admin said. “Especial- 
ly since the college administration 
and faculty watch the page, I think 
it shows to them what the students 
want and what their thoughts are 
about issues on campus, and shows 
what all the students can relate to 
(based on how well the post per- 
forms),” 

While she does not know if the 
faculty and administration as a 
whole pays attention to the meme 
page, Caitlin Lee said “in the Mar- 
keting and Communications Office 
we follow the posts and have discus- 
sions about them. I do believe that 
the account does provide those of 
us in the community who are not 
students an opportunity to better 
understand how students are feeling 
and what is on their minds” Lee said. 

With student interest high, St. 
Yikes appears to be going nowhere, 
and according to the anonymous 
account admin St. Yikes can serve as 
a call to action for various problems 
on campus. “I hope the school ad- 
ministration takes our thoughts into 
consideration and puts it into action. 
That’s one of the reasons I like being 
anonymous because the page isn’t 
about me,” the account admin said. 


international outreach 


experiences that promote a great- 
er understanding of international 
issues and increase global engage- 
ment and citizenship, according to 
the Center’s website. 

“I want the Center to be a means 
to help support and diversify the stu- 
dent population that studies abroad, 
and engages in international initia- 
tives,” Ayres said. 

After he spoke with many St. 
Michael’s applicants who decided 
to enroll in other institutions due 
to different global initiatives, Ayres 
explained that the Center is an im- 
portant way to address recent issues 
of low enrollment. 

“I think it will be attractive to pro- 
spective students for sure,” he said. 

Former Professor Rick Gamache 
was involved with international- 
ization at St. Michael’s College for 
50 years while he taught applied 
linguistics and TESOL (Teaching 
English to Speakers of Other Lan- 
guages). He expressed his excite- 
ment for the Center’s impact on the 
community. 

“I think it’s going to have a won- 
derfully positive impact on St. 
Michael’s. Providing hospitality and 


welcoming people is in our mission. 
It’s who we are. I like to say it’s in our 
blood,” he said. 

COVID-19 impacted international 
opportunities at the College last year, 
which hindered many students from 
studying abroad. 

“[COVID-19] has been huge. I 
think we had four or five students 
in total who studied abroad last 
year. Usually there are dozens. So 
it almost shut down study abroad, 
and it shut down our international 
internship program completely,” 
Ayres said. 

Study Abroad Director Peggy Imai 
echoed the impact of COVID-19 on 
internationalization at St. Michael's. 
“Study abroad is just a piece of the 
puzzle. We want students to go out 
for the experience, but we also want 
them to come back to the classroom 
and enrich the conversations that 
are going on in there,” she said. 

Next Wednesday, the Center for 
Global Engagement plans to host 
a Fulbright Graduate panel about 
COVID-19 and global vaccine access 
in the St. Edmund’s Farrell Room 
from 12 to 1:30 p.m. 
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Adventures in sports 
The ASC is back in full swing 


jp hte 


Connor Starr 
Staff Writer 
cstarr@mail.smcvt.edu 


hen people walk by the 

Alumni residence hall, 

they might unknowing- 
ly walk by the Adventure Sports 


_ Center (ASC). While it may seem that 


the ASC isn’t very active from the 
outside, there is a lively presence 
as you're greeted by other outdoor 
enthusiasts when you walk inside. 

“Seniors at the College have said, 
‘Why didn’t I try this three years 
ago?” said ASC Director Eben Wid- 
lund. 

_ Widlund is the former assistant 
director for the ASC and was pro- 
moted to director six months ago. 
Former Center founder and director, 
Todd Wright, left ASC after 20 years 
to direct the Undergraduate Profes- 
sional Endorsement Program. 

Due to COVID-19 guidelines last 
year, most clubs weren't able to meet 
in-person. However, the ASC was 
able to operate all outdoor activities 
in alignment with safety guidelines. 
These activities included white 
water kayaking, ice climbing, back- 
country skiing and snowboarding, 


climbing, hiking and snowshoeing. 

“Last year we operated really 
close to normal. In terms of partic- 
ipation, it was one of the few things 
on campus that was happening so 
our numbers were good,” Widlund 
said. 

Though the ASC had high partic- 
ipation last year, there were a few 
drawbacks. 

“The biggest negative impact we 
had was on training, because we 
usually bring students back. a week 
early to train, and we were unable to 
do that last year,” Widlund said. 

Hiking and Kayaking Instructor 
Jacob Einbinder ’22 took the moun- 
tain leader course during his first 
year and became an ASC instructor. 

“You can either do the mountain 
leader course in itself or you can do 
it to get into the Instructor Training 
Program (ITP),” Einbinder said. 

Grace Saunders ’24 hiked on Oct. 
2 in Plainfield, Vt. on her first trip 
with the ASC. Saunders is currently 
enrolled in the mountain leader 
course, which she learned about 
through an email listing. 

“I’m having a lot of fun so far, and 
I get to meet a lot of cool people,” 
Saunders said. 
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Instructors Payton Stewart ’21 and Emily Sancomb ’22 examine a map while leading an Adventure Sports Center hike on the Long Trail in Nebraska Notch. Sept. 26, 2020. 
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ASC Director, Eben Widlund. Oct. 18, 2021. 


is interested in becoming an instruc- 

tor, they are encouraged to stop by. 
“College can be a buffet, you can 

try all kinds of stuff,” Widlund said. 


ture Sports Center to find out about 
upcoming trips. 

Previous experience is not neces- 
sary to join. You can find the ASC on 
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Sports teams stumble 
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Southern New Hampshire’s Taylor Marchman ’23 battles against St. Michael’s Jenna Puleo ‘22 at Duffy St. Michael’s Isaiah McCaskill ’22 prepares to pass the ball as 
Field on Oct. 12. St. Michael’s lost 3-2. Assumption’s Brady Devos ’25 attempts to stop the pass at Duffy - 


Field on Sept. 25. St. Michael’s won 4-1. 


Overall Conference 
Field Hockey _ 
Men's Soccer 


Men's Swimming & | 
Diving ; 
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Women's Ice Hockey 


Women's Soccer 2-4-3 
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Women's Volleyball — 





Record as of Tuesday, Oct. 19. 





, Top: St. Michael’s Izzy Ruprecht ’23 passes the ball while St. Anselm’s Lily Lagrassa ’24 and Travis 
Pratt ’22 follow close behind on Sept. 29. St. Michael’s lost 1-0. 
Bottom: St. Michael’s Elly McKenna ’22 returns the ball to Stonehill’s Gabrielle Lindsay ’25 at the 
Tennis courts on Sept. 25. St. Michael’s lost 6-1. 

“Right: St. Michael’s Haley Stanton ’24 strikes the ball to St. Anselm on Oct. 13. St. Michael’s lost 3-1. 
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A new proclamation issued by the Biden administra- In Vermont, the Nulhegan Abenaki tribe lives among 
tion called for the observance of Oct. 11.asadaytohonor _ the forests, lakes and rivers of the Northeast Kingdom in Executive Editor 
Native Americans and their contributions to American Barton. According to their official website, they are one 
society amidst forced assimilations and genocide. of the largest Abenaki tribes in existence today. 
* Vermont is home to the Abenaki tribe, and was the According to the 2020 census, there are 9.7 million eel a Vise Editor 


Sam # 


first state in the northeast to redesignate Columbus Day _ people who identified as American Indian or Alaska 


as Indigenous People’s Day in 2019. Native. 3 Multimedia & Web Editor 
The Abenaki tribe is an Algonquian-speaking group As you shuffle to and from classes, spend time with Charles Wilson 

that resided in parts of Canada and the northeast Unit- friends and travel off-campus to enjoy what Vermont 

ed States until they were pushed west during American has to offer, it is important to recognize that the Abenaki Arts, Cultu ure & Design Editor 

expansion. ¢ culture in Vermont is alive. Ashl ey DeLeon 
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ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 
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Mushrooms feta Cheese Ronsted Red Peppers, Mesquite Spices ARE YOU SIGNED UP YET? 
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ALL PRICES ARE SUBJECT TD STATE AND LOCAL SALES TAX / ALL PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE / LEONARDO'S PREPARES F000 CONTAINING PEANUTS, TREE NUTS, FISH, EGGS, MILK, SOY, AND GLUTEN. LEONARDO'S MAKES EVERY EFFORT ~@) ou US AT RDOSP 
10 PREVENT CROSS CONTAMINATION BUT WE CANNOT GUARANTEE ANY MENU ITEMS ARE MEAT OR ALLERGEN FREE. DELIVERY CHARGE APPLIES AND IS NOT A TIP PALO TO YOUR DRIVER / MINIMUM PURCHASE REQUIRED FOR DELIVERY. 10% DISCOUNT WITH STUDENT ID »LEONARDOSPIZZA 
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Beleaf in peace this season 


Fall colors gleam amidst midterm gloom 



























Kaela MacLaughlin 
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The season sweeps in, and green turns 
to red, gold and orange. The trees become 
candlelights that blaze all day from dawn 
to dusk. As exams creep closer, theit 
leaves provide a stark contrast of calm 
versus the stress of studying. 

The colorful leaves are a source of stress 
relief. Their roots anchor trunks to the 
ground. Invisible, but sturdy nonetheless. 
They are everyday sights easily missed. 
Their vibrant colors are highlighted here 
from Main to North Campus. Sources 
of grounding and peacefulness are only 
a head turn away. Feel free to relax and 
experience the passage of time with the 
growing giants in our community. 





PHOTOS BY KAELA MACLAUGHLIN 


(Counterclockwise from top left) The sun shines through a tree’s branches outside Pontigny. Close-up of yellow leaves by the suites, Main Campus. A tree’s red 
leaves blossom at North Campus. Close-up of orange leaves on the road to North Campus. The purple leaves turn red, while caught in power lines. 





